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THE ANCIENT JEWISH ALLEGORISTS IN 

TALMUD AND MIDRASH 

By Jacob Z. LautEbbach, Hebrew Union College 

(Concluded) 

The Dorshe Hamurot are to be distinguished strictly 
from the Dorshe Reshumot. Likewise allegorists, they 
were, however, of another kind, and they used an altogether 
different method, and had a different tendency from the 
former. Their peculiar method and tendency can be learned 
from a few sayings of the Dorshe Hamurot that have been 
preserved. It may properly be assumed a priori that the 
meaning of the name "Hamurot" must express and charac- 
terize this peculiar method and tendency. In determining 
the meaning of the name of the Dorshe Hamurot and the 
character of their interpretation, the interpretations of script- 
ural passages that are described in the Talmud as ion poa 
must also be considered ; they will be found of the same kind 
and character as the interpretations of the Dorshe Hamurot. 
The phrase ion pD3 actually means "in the style or accord- 
ing to the method of the Dorshe Hamurot" (comp. Weiss, 
Midddot Soferim on Mekilta Mishp., 83 b, and Bacher, 
Terminologie, s. v. ion). This is satisfactorily proven by the 
fact that a saying in Tosefta B. If. described as being ion po3 
is in another place ascribed to the Dorshe Hamurot (Semahot 
viii). It may, therefore, be assumed with certainty that "ion 
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is the singular form of nmon , and both have, of course, the 
same meaning. This meaning we must establish in order to 
arrive at a correct definition of the name Dorshe Hamurot 
and the method it characterizes. 

In trying to find the meaning of the words "ion and 
rimon, we must consider only the reading with n, homer 
and hamurot, which is the correct one, and leave out of ac- 
count the various readings giving the form of these words 
as homer or hamurot, with n, as there is no reliable au- 
thority in support of the latter." As in the case of the 
Dorshe Reshumot, we must reject the definitions of the 
word "ion and nniDn given by some of the old com- 
mentators 88 and accepted by Bacher (7. c). According to 
these definitions "iDlt, like the Aramaic KlOin or NrnDin, 
means "a string of pearls" or "a bunch of spices." An in- 
terpretation characterized non }'D3 is therefore as precious 
as pearls or as racy and delicious in taste as a cluster of 
aromatic spices. The Dorshe Hamurot, then, would be a 
class of interpreters whose interpretations of scriptural pas- 
sages are as precious and valuable as jewels, or as pungent 
and fine as the pleasant fragrance of spices. 

But this characterization of these ancient interpreters 
of the Scripture and their interpretations is vague and un- 
satisfactory. It is true, we find in the Talmud that a very 
good interpretation is figuratively called a pearl, as, for 
instance, in the phrase ftizvb umps\ D3T3 nrvn MIB ivbi'to 

87 Bacher, /. c, 62, n. 3, says that in interpreting the word IDn , one 
must ignore the reading withn, although the latter is endorsed by Saadia and 
the Aruk, but we shall see that it is at least doubtful whether Saadia and 
the Aruk had the reading with n. 

38 Rashi in giddushin 22 , s . v. ion 1* D3 , says 111S1 ni'^non im 
B'BOnS "I8MX3 'l^n DBnan. Similarly Tosafot Sotah 150, in the name of R. 

Hiiiei Dtf'.a ins roy nvSjio Hm "1 b»i'b ion j'oa. 
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iJDO , "You had a valuable pearl [that is, a very good 
interpretation], and you wanted to withhold it from me" 
(Hagigah 30; comp. also Baba Batra 123&). But one can- 
not call a whole class of exegetes "interpreters of pearls," 
because their interpretations are choice, for other inter- 
preters may also give excellent interpretations, and goodness 
and excellency in general are not terms with which to char- 
acterize a whole class as distinguished from another class. 
Besides, as appears from some remark in the Midrash, these 
interpretations were not considered unexceptional by the 
rabbis. In Midrash Berriid. Rabba ix. 39, and in Sifre Num.. 
sec. 8, where the saying of R. Gamaliel characterized as 
")Dn pea is mentioned, the words nvc\3 ^2X, "but it seems cor- 
rect," or "it is plausible," follow after the words ion p»3. 
If ion pD3 is meant to characterize this interpretation as ex- 
ceptionally good, "precious" and valuable "as a jewel," what 
need is there to add that it seems to be plausible? It does 
not sound coherent to say: "This explanation is excellent, 
it is as precious as a jewel, and it appears also to be correct." 
The expression ntn: ^3N, "but it seems plausible," follow- 
ing the words ion p»3, indicates rather that the interpreta- 
tions of the "kind of homer" were not considered very good, 
their value and correctness were rather doubtful, so that the 
commendatory phrase, nsij bas "but it is plausible, it seems 
correct," had to be added, to make an interpretation of the 
kind acceptable. 

It is evident, then, that icn expresses a peculiar char- 
acteristic of the interpretations of the Dorshe Hamurot and 
their method, not merely the vague description "like a pearl," 
or "like spices." And whatever this peculiar characteristic 
may be, it must be actually found in the sayings and in- 
terpretations ascribed to the Dorshe Hamurot, or described 
as ion pco. For, as said above (p. 292), any theory about 
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the Dorshe Hamurot must have the support of all the evi- 
dence derivable about them from all the different sources 
of information. Judged by this standard, all the theories 
about the Dorshe Hamurot advanced by modern scholars 
prove to be either absolutely false or, at least, unsatisfactory. 
Weiss' theory, that the characteristic of the Dorshe Hamu- 
rot was that they interpreted the Scriptures according to 
the rule or method of "measure for measure," mo 1333 mo 
(Middot Soferim on Mekilta Mishp., 83b), does not in any 
way explain why the name nmort nsnvi was given to these 
interpreters and how the word inn or rvniDn indicates 
the method of "measure for measure." Besides, as will be 
seen from the quoted sayings of the Dorshe Hamurot, they 
are not at all conceived according to the rule "measure for 
measure." Even in those sayings described as ion pea, which 
at first sight resemble interpretations according to the 
"measure for measure" rule, there is something peculiar to 
the former that distinguishes them from the latter, and in 
Sotah 15a an interpretation according to the homer method, 
IDPipea, is in direct contrast to an interpretation according 
to the method "measure for measure" (see below, p. 514 f.). 
Kohut's 39 theory, that the Dorshe Hamurot were those in- 
terpreters of the Scriptures who applied the method of 
analogy, Gezerah Shawah, is absolutely without foundation. 
There is not the slightest resemblance between the method 
used in the interpretations of the Dorshe Hamurot and the 
Gesrah Shawah method, and not a single one of the say- 
ings described as "ion p»a can support this theory. Besides, 
this theory is based upon the incorrect reading ion instead 

33 Aruch Completion, s. v. "IDA: *lt?» 0':BTin ^>$?3 Oil fTIIIBn 'Win 

■rain )»»3 ''bi .E>pn» I'jj? nvH m» by n^aS m» rwu >"y m«aan wan 
m» mm t>j«. 
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of iDfi, and upon a doubtful etymology of the word from 
the Persian (see Brtill, Jahrbiicher, I, i8iff.). 

Isidor Weil's theory" (RE J., HI, 276 ff.) that the 
Dorshe Hamurot were those interpreters who tried to ex- 
plain the secrets of the law, and find reasons for the com- 
mandments, niSOii 'DVD, is not supported by the interpreta- 
tions preserved. For, as will be shown, the explanations 
given by the Dorshe Hamurot are altogether different in 
character from those so often found in the Talmud, that 
seek to give the reason, min mDX DD "OBO, "why the law 
has commanded this or that." And while Joseph Perles 
(ibid., 109 ff.) is correct in considering the Dorshe Hamurot 
allegoristic interpreters of the Scriptures, he fails to define 
their peculiar method, and identifies them with the other 
allegorists, the Dorshe Reshumot. Besides, he does not 
explain the name Hamurot, as he bases his theory on the 
incorrect reading rvniDn 41 , taking it to be like rmiion. 



K This theory is also held by Weiss in his Dor, I, 202, where he 
describes the Dorshe ffamurot as those who seek to give a reason for the 
law; see above p. 297, note 8. 

41 The reading flVllBPI and 10H is supposed to be supported by the 
Aruk and Saadia, but it is at least doubtful whether Saadia and the Aruk 
had this reading. It is true, in the Aruk, J. v. "18i1, we read as follows: 

t'Diu uk Saw l'Sj? Tunrft ptriBai lain poiia e» nnj?D a-i naitwi ''B 
'3i snarVN rva-iK pitrSs ntppan inip ]sv ncjna pas '<bi «"na nam 

(in manuscripts, however, -|ian 'XO) "panK »«D ll'SnS 1D1K HI fl« H! IWBi 
(see Kohut footnote) yvya HB1 13<B »MD1 "prUK >NB nOlSa . This responsum of 
Saadia is also mentioned in Eshkol, III, 11 10: '1 D1J ]Wi !THJ?D 311 

man iwyon pip 'any pe^an ncyac rwjnsn pas penne* bwb nnion; 

and in Saadia's commentary on Berakot (edited by Solomon Aaron Wert- 
heimer, Jerusalem, 5668, 9) on Berakot 24a the reading is also given. On 
the other hand, Saadia »nd the Aruk are quoted in Tosafot as having read 

nman and nan. Thus, in HuiHn 1346, '■ v. jiman <tsnn : oca "piya '<b 
tews '«a ^on <kb »d*i» titrSan ntrj?an pas pso nnj» si ; in Sotah 15a, 
j. ». ian paa: nam rvais jitt^an n»j?an pao \i*i nnyo ai ctb "in* pay 
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We thus see that no satisfactory theory has been ad- 
vanced about the Dor she Hamurot, which could be substan- 
tiated both by the correct reading of the name, Dorshe 
Hamurot, and by the character of their interpretations. In 
attempting to give such a theory, we must, therefore, seek 

1tfl?D 'KB IBlSs "pan 'KB I'van'? DTK ; and in Riddushin 226, s. v. IBn t'B3: 

na TvsnS ibikbo '3ij? jit^ai inpn tyre pi nts>j?a lain b»tb n'hi 

TlOn na lS 1B1K ICjra. Thus we see that there are as reliable au- 
thorities for the Aruk's and for Saadia's having read "homer" as 
for for their having read "homer." Moreover, if they had had 
the reading homer, their explanation of the term, as derived from 
some Arabic or Aramaic word meaning "action" or "thing," would 
be incorrect, as neither in Aramaic nor in Arabic can there be 
found a word hamr or man with such a meaning. But, if we assume that 
they had the reading homer, as testified by Tosafot, their explanation would 
be correct. For, as we have seen, they explain "pan 'KB as Aramaic for 
13'B 'KB and "|tPJJ8 'KB . The word 3'B , means "essence," "nature," 
"real character," but also "significance," "purpose," "object," as in the 
expression 13'B flB, Berakot 22a; Sanhedrin 1086, and in the expression 
D33'B 718 in B. M. 50& (Levy, N euhebraisches Worterbuch, s. v., and 
Aruch, s. v.). The word nB>l?8 has the meaning "fact," "essence," "object," 
and the phrase "]E>J?B 'KB , means "what is your action?", and also "what 
is your object?", or "what is the purpose of your action?" And IBn 
which means "significance," "importance," "essence," has also the meaning 
of "purpose," "object," since the purpose and object of a thing indicates 
its significance. In this meaning the word IBfl is used in the phrase 
fl'IBirn fl'7 nStfBl , "and he will reach his purpose, the object he aims at" 
(Abodah zatah ga, see Levy, N euhebraisches Worterbuch, s. v.). The expres- 
sion -pan 'SB in Aramaic has, therefore, like -|3'B 'KB and "|E>yB 'KB, the 
meaning, "what is the meaning and significance of your actions?", "what 
is your object?", "what is your purpose?". The explanation given by R. 
Tarn, the Aruk, and Saadia, to 1BH fB3 , as meaning ntfJTBn J'B3 , is there- 
fore not, as Bshkol understood it, TVOyiVf TKFpon )'B3 , that they inter- 
preted a certain law according to the preceding action of the person to 
whom the law refers, which would be like the rule "measure for measure." 
It simply means that the Dorshe Ifamurot interpreted the law according to 
the significance and real meaning of the action described in it or of the 
fact narrated in it; they explained the IBfl, the object of the law and its 
purpose. 

This definition of the Dorshe Ifamurot is correct, and it is the same 
which we have given in the text. 
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to find the characteristic method of the Dorshe Hamurot as 
shown in their interpretations, and in the etymological mean- 
ing of the word Hamurot- The term "ion , often used in 
the Talmud as a contrast to f>p, means "grave," "important," 
"weighty," "significant," "essential." And the same mean- 
ing attaches to the terms "ion and rvroon in the phrase 
"ion pco , and in the name rmion >wm , as some old com- 
mentators, 42 quoted by Saadia and the Aruk, have explained. 
The Dorshe Hamurot were, therefore, those allegoristic in- 
terpreters of the law whose method and tendency were to 
find the importance and significance of the law, its real 
meaning and purpose, since it is this, the real meaning and 
purpose, that gives the law weight and importance, and they 
considered the importance and significance of the law, its 
Ton , to lie, not in the plain meaning of the letter of the law, 
but in the spirit of the law and its allegorical meaning, which 
they would read into it. They are distinguished from the 
Dorshe Reshumot, who interpreted the words as symbols, as 
signs, in that they would seek to find, in the action enjoined 
by the law or in the story narrated, some symbolic mean- 
ing, some idea that the law wants to impress upon us, this 
idea being the sole purpose of the commandment or the 
narrative, and giving it its significance. The historical facts 
in themselves as narrated in the biblical story are of no 
significance; they must not even be taken as true; their 
real meaning is the idea they suggest. The actual fulfilment 
of the commandment, the performance of the action it pre- 
scribes, is of little or no importance. The main thing is to 



« Aruk, s. v. lOin : l'Sj? TnnnS t'BHBni lOin t<D"rU tt» , Some 
commentators read bonier, and interpret it to mean the same as the 
verb "VOnr6 "to make more important," "more weighty," and "more 
significant." 
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realize the idea expressed in it, which is its true meaning 
and purpose. 

Herein lies the fundamental difference between the in- 
terpretations of the Dorshe Hamurot and the interpretations 
according to the rule "measure for measure," me 1JJ3 HID, 
or similar reasons for the laws, nivon 'DVD. For the latter 
do not in any way affect the necessity of observing the law 
as commanded and prescribed. They try to give a reason 
why the law has ordained this or that commandment, and 
they also assume, that, after the law, for whatever reason, 
has commanded us to do this or that, we must do it. The 
strict observance of the law and the fulfilment of the com- 
mandment is absolutely necessary and important. The 
Dorshe Hamurot, on the contrary, do not try to give a rea- 
son why a certain commandment was enjoined. They ex- 
plain to what end it was given, what purpose it serves, as- 
suming that the end and the purpose it serves, and not the 
commandment in itself, is the ion, is of weight and im- 
portance. The commandment thus becoming a mere means 
to an end, its actual fulfilment is not so important, if the 
end is reached otherwise. It can be dispensed with, it its 
allegorical meaning, which is its true significance, is realized 
by us. 

Thus the tendency of the Dorshe Hamurot led to the 
neglecting, if not the abrogating, of the practical observance 
of the law, and it was this tendency that brought them into 
disfavor with the teachers of the traditional law, so that 
but few of their interpretations have been preserved; even 
these few were looked upon with suspicion, so that when 
they were mentioned, the rabbis felt the need of occasion- 
ally adding a special recommendation, in the words, 
n&OJ bate, "but it seems probable (see above, p. 505). 
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We shall now quote all the sayings of the Dorshe 
Hamurot, as well as those characterized as "ion poa, and see if 
they are all in the method and of the character peculiar to 
the Dorshe Hamurot, according to the definition given 
above. 

b. Hullin 134b; also Sifre Deut, 165, ed. Friedmann, 
106&: 

npM "idik sin tai ttt. ijm jmm Dnoix m 43 nni£>n »enn 
na^p -^aii Drua nan "ioik am pi ntan -ma D"n!>i .no n»*) 
:nnap ^k ncxn nxi id,in sin tai ni/Dtroa 
The Dorshe Hamurot said [interpreting Deut. 18, 3], The 
shoulder corresponds to, or is a symbol for, the arm of a 
priest, as it is said of Phinehas, "and he took a javelin in 
his hand" (Num. 25, 7). The two cheeks correspond to, 
or are a symbol for, the praying of the priest, as it is said, 
(Ps. 106, 30), "Then stood up Phinehas and prayed" [this 
being their interpretation of the word bSs , l, instead of 
"executed judgment"]. The maw in its literal meaning of 
the stomach [represents the appetites], as it is said, "And 
the woman through her belly," (Num 25, 8). The mean- 
ing of this saying of the Dorshe Hamurot is not, as usually 
understood, that it was as a reward for the exploits of their 
ancestor Phinehas that the priests receive" these three por- 

a Sifre has the reading niBim 'tflH instead of JTIIIOn »Bnn, 
but the latter is the correct reading. It is also given by the Yalkut. Rashi 
remarks here also, O'DlflD niNipD flTOtsn 'tTVn, those who interpret 
difficult passages in tne Scripture, as he explains the name fl101E>T 't?in 
with whom he identifies the Dorshe Ifamurot; see above p. 296, n. 7. — But 
the passage Deut. 18, 3 is in no way difficult or unclear in its meaning. 

** For they do not say ...7 H3t ....latJO , which phrase would express 
that they deserved or received this or that as a reward for this or that; 
comp. Hullin 88b-gga. ...VJ3 12t ...13'a« BD13K "1BRB> 13BO. Here it is said 
TH 1X32 J?l"Hn and the term "U33 means "corresponding to," or "reminding 
of," and is used to express the purpose and tendency of a law (see Bacher, 
Terminologic, I, 115). 
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tions of the animal as their gifts. They rather wanted to 
explain the "ion , significance, purpose, and meaning of the 
three portions assigned to the priests, which, according to 
their interpretation, were symbols to remind the priest of 
his duties, duties which his ancestor, the ideal priest, Phine- 
has, had fulfilled, and which rest upon every priest, for he 
is spiritual heir to Phinehas. The shoulder is a symbol for 
his arm, and is to remind him that he must use the strength 
of his hand in the service of God, as Phinehas did. The 
cheek, or jaw-bone, is to remind him that he must use his 
mouth and his speech in the service of God, in praying [or 
teaching], as Phinehas did. The maw, or the stomach, is to 
remind him that he must suppress and fight against lower 
animal desires represented by the belly, as Phinehas fought 
against lewdness. 

The main importance of the law assigning these gifts 
to the priest, is that the priest should remember his duties, 
symbolized by these gifts. The fulfilment of the law, bidding 
the people give these portions to the priest, is of minor im- 
portance. The same interpretation is given by Philo in his 
treatise, On the Rewards of the Priests, ch. iv. That these 
three portions were given to the priest, the arm being a 
symbol of strength and manly vigor, the jaw-bone being a 
symbol of uttered speech, and that which is called paunch 
(an excrescence of the belly), is taken as a reminder to de- 
spise all gluttony and whatever excites the appetites. Comp. 
also Philo, On Drunkenness, ch. xvii, where he says that 
Phinehas did not receive any physical advantages for his 
great exploit, but that most important and valuable of all 
things, the rank of priesthood, the office of serving and pay- 
ing honor to God. This proves that the interpretation of 
the Dor she Hamurot, and Philo, alike, was not to consider 
these gifts to the priest simply rewards for Phinehas' action, 
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for the typical priest received no material reward. They 
are symbols of the duties of the priest, which Phinehas, the 
ideal priest, fulfilled in an exemplary manner, 
b. Pesahim 54a: 

:d!>w!> pi'iDS Kun "wsh rvn I>idq my no« t5 nmnn 1 tnn 
The Dorshe Hamurot said that Anah was a bastard, and 
therefore he brought bastard creatures into the world. 

This saying of the Dorshe Hamurot has been preserved 
in a condensed or abridged form. It presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the saying in B. B. n$b, that Zibeon became the 
hubsand of his own mother and begot Anah with her, so 
that' the latter was born in incest. The allegorist sought to 
extract the real meaning and significance from the passage 
in Gen. 36, 24, "Anah that found the mules in the 
wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon, his father." The 
Dorshe Hamurot, who, as we shall see, were like the Alex- 
andrian allegorists, had the same rule as Philo (comp. Sieg- 
fried, /. c, 166), that when the literal meaning of a scrip- 
tural passage conveys but a trivial thought unworthy of 
the Scriptures, an allegorical meaning should be given to 
it. They thought it unworthy of the Scriptures to tell us 
of so trivial a thing as that Anah found mules in the wilder- 
ness. It can, therefore, not be taken in a simple sense. The 
Scripture must have yet another, a higher purpose, in tell- 
ing the story, and the purpose is to teach us that evil begets 
evil, and uncleanness causes more uncleanness. Anah, him- 
self born in incest, naturally brought mules into the world, 
bastard creatures, supposed to be born of an unnatural union 



45 Some manuscripts have nnDin instead of nniBPI , and one has 
the reading niTIOn, but the correct reading is fflTIDn . Here again 
Rashi says: B'BMID niKipD nilian 'tflH , as in Hullin 134 (see note 
38), but the passage, Gen. 36, 24, is very clear. 
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between two different kinds. This idea, that evil only comes 
from evil, is the non , the significance, and importance of 
the story. 

b. Sotah i$ab: 

dw ion ma njtmKi ^ won oneio womb j"n \nb id« 
:nona !okd rimp ia nana ntpyo nwoc 
R. Gamaliel said to the teachers, The scribes left 46 it for 
me to explain [why the offering of the suspected woman, 
Sotah, is to be of barley], in the method of the "ion, that is, 
like the Dorshe Hamurot, that, as her actions were the 
actions of a beast, so must her offering be of the food of 
beasts. 

This saying is found also in Sifre Num. 8, ed. Fried- 
mann, 4a, and in Num. R., xiv. 39 ; in both places the words 
rtNT) ^OK "but it is plausible," are added to the words poa 
ion . The meaning of this saying is not that because her 
actions were beastlike shall her offering be of animal food. 
This would be according to the method of "measure for 
measure." And in the Talmud this interpretation of R. 
Gamaliel is mentioned as directly opposed to, and contrast- 
ing with, the interpretation of R. Meir, 4 ' which is expressly 

46 Perhaps it is to be read *b Win D'lBlD (not »S n'31)and 

it means: "teachers of the law, let me [allow me to use this method rejected 
by you] and I will explain this law in the method of the Isomer." This 
would be another proof, that this allegoristic method was objectionable to 
the rabbis, so that Gamaliel or Simeon b. Gamaliel had to ask leave to 
use it. 

" R. Gamaliel is said to have given his interpretation after he had 
heard R. Meir explain, that because she [the suspected woman] had given 
her lover dainties, her offering should be animal food. To this explanation 
R. Gamaliel objected that it would only hold in case of a rich woman, but 
not in case of a poor woman, who could not feed her lover on dainty 

dishes: bstta naaip ivsb bSij? 'nya vA'sun K«n -io«pn n"iS rvirnen 
ntrjra n<B>pat? avs tub* iD'aS Na<» >kb n»j$r nvv? ru»nn n»S ian nana 
nana Sasa naa-ip -p nana. 
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characterized as being according to the rule "measure for 
measure." The interpretation of R. Gamaliel is, therefore, 
fundamentally different from the interpretation according 
to the rule "measure for measure." The offering of 
the faithless woman is of barley, the food of animals, 
in order to bring it home to her, that in her conduct 
she was like a beast. This idea is clearly expressed 
by Philo, who gives the same explanation as the one 
described here as -i»n pea. In the treatise On Special 
Laws Referable to the Sixth and the Seventh Command- 
ment, ch. x, he says : "And the reason why the flour is to 
be made of barley is perhaps because the food which is 
made of barley is of a somewhat ambiguous character, and 
is suited to the use both of irrational animals and of needy 
man, and is, therefore, a sign that a woman who has com- 
mitted adultery differs in no respect from the beasts, whose 
connections with one another are promiscuous and inces- 
sant." 

The non, significance and real importance of this law, 
then, is merely to make the woman and the people realize, 
that adultery is the action of beasts, and, if this could be 
reached in another way, the actual fulfilment of the law is 

We see from this passage that this R. Gamaliel was not Gamaliel II, 
the contemporary of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, as Hamburger (L c, 53) and, 
following him, Bacher, (/. c, 61-63) assumed. For Gamaliel II could 
not have referred and objected to an interpretation by R. Meir, who lived 
about a hundred years later. If the reading Gamaliel here is correct, then 
R. Gamaliel III, the son of Judah I, is meant. Many of his sayings are 
found in the Mishnah, and his brother Simeon also interpreted according 
to the method of "1DH JJ'ddushin 22b. But it is more probable that the 
reading J"*l here is incorrect, and it should be i"ys"\ , as Sifre has it. 
The two names J"T and J"3t!H were easily mistaken for each other. Thus, 
for instance, in Pesabim 88b, i""\ flH lSMPmS, where it should be i"S»1 
(see Dikduke Soferim, ad locum) ; in many other places J""l occurs by mistake 
for ^'atPI. Simeon b. Gamaliel, however, was a contemporary of R. Meir, 
and he could well have heard and discussed R. Meir's interpretation. 
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superfluous and of no importance. Thus such interpreta- 
tions lead to a possible neglect of the practical observance of 
the law, and the rabbis looked with suspicion upon them. 
For this reason it was necessary to add the words nv.13 ^3K 
"although it is in the method of the ion, yet this interpreta- 
tion is plausible" (see above, p. 505). 

Kiddushin 22b : 

5>ao tt« runts*: no ion pos nr xipn vnn wn 'tor ia unv tan 
>"a '!> 'a 'j'D in ^y ^ip nyow its n"apn nax mast? onawn 
:ym iovvi> tns njpi m T>ni Dnayl> Dnay *6i onay 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai interpreted this verse [Exod. 21, 6, 
"And his master shall bore his ear through"] according to 
the method of the homer. Why has the ear been distin- 
guished from all other organs of the body to be bored 
through ? The Holy One, blessed be He, said, The ear that 
heard My voice on Sinai, saying, "For unto Me the chil- 
dren of Israel are servants" [Lev. 25, 55, which, according 
to the beginning of chapter 25, was spoken on Sinai], and 
should not be servants to other servants, and yet went and 
bought a master for itself, it shall be bored through. 

In the Tosefta B. I£. vii. 3 this saying of Johanan 
b. Z. is found in an enlarged and modified form." There 

48 In Mekilta Mishp., ed. Weiss, 83J, there is still another form of 
this saying, and it refers to the slave who had been sold as such for 
stealing: p3'K ^30 JJSin H»P1 3JJ1 "flTft S\iit\ i6 »J»D "in Sj? TtyBVV ]1K, 
The ear that heard on Sinai, "Thou shalt not steal," and yet went and 
stole [and had to be sold as a slave in consequence], shall be bored 
through. We can see from the many different forms in which this saying 
has been preserved, that the flomer interpretations, not being in favor with 
the rabbis, were not carefully transmitted in their original and correct 
form, yet the main idea of these intrepretations is preserved in all the 
various forms of their sayings. It should also be noticed that this interpre- 
tation of R. Johanan b. Zakkai is also found in p. ]£idditshin, but it is not 
characterized as being "10R J'B3 (see below p. 531). 
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it closes with the words: hy l^y l^om D'W !>iy 1J0D p"»1 
nyoti'B' no mot? k5>b> yvini rm ann mron ion 1"3, "This 
one has thrown off the yoke of Heaven and taken upon him- 
self the yoke of flesh and blood. Therefore says the Script- 
ure, Let the ear be bored through, for it did not keep and 
observe what it heard." 

This interpretation is not, as it would appear to be at 
first sight, a "measure for measure" explanation — because 
he did not heed what he heard, therefore shall his ear be 
bored through. The meaning is rather this, that the "ion, 
the significance and importance of this law, is merely to 
bring home to the slave the lesson of freedom, which he has 
not learned, or which he. has forgotten, to remind him that 
he did not use the sense of hearing properly, and since he 
did not make the right use of this sense, he need not have it, 
and he deserves to be deprived of it by having, not merely 
the upper or lower part of his external ear bored 
through, as the traditional law requires (see Kiddushin 
21b, and Bekorot 37 ab), but rather the tympanic mem- 
brane; so that no sound may be transmitted to him. 
Of course, as the whole ceremony has merely a 
symbolical significance, ion, and its purpose is mainly 
to show that the slave did not listen to the word of 
God, it must not be actually observed, if the same idea is 
brought home to him by other means. Thus the practical 
observance of this law is of little importance, and may be 
neglected. Philo, in his treatise On Cain and His Birth, ch. 
xxii, gives the same interpretation of Exod. 21, 6. "For if 
the servant shall answer and say, I shall not depart and be 
free, he shall surely have what he asked, having first had 
his ear bored through, that he may not hear the words of 
God about freedom of soul." Although Philo explains the 
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whole law allegorically, as referring to the slave of pas- 
sions, yet the interpretation of the act of perforating the 
ear is the same as that given by the homer method in regard 
to the real slave. 

Kiddushin 22b: 

rbi whw no -ion pea run snpon m enn rpn >ni nj»tt> "1 
nnvoa dhj? itu? nmei nh n"apn -iok niaac d^d tee nm»i 
'"a iji o »moKi nnnnn tic 5>yi *nPB>en by ^nnoBt? iwa 
njpi m i!>ni nnn!> rmaye DTKirim dh31>5> onaj? k5>i nnay 

tardea pm idv»!> m« 
R. Simeon, the son of Rabbi (Judah I), interpreted this 
passage [Exod. 21, 6, "His master shall bring him to the 
door or unto the door-post"] according to the method of 
homer. To what purpose have the door and door-post 
been distinguished from all the other fixtures and furniture 
of the house? The Holy One, blessed be He, said, The door 
and the door-post were witnesses in Egypt, at the time when 
I passed over the lintel and the two side-posts [of the Jew- 
ish house, see Exod. 12, 23], and I said, The children of 
Israel shall be My servants and not servants unto servants, 
and I brought them forth from slavery unto freedom. Yet 
this one went and bought himself a master, [his ears] shall 
therefore be bored through in the presence of these [wit- 
nesses] . 

Here, again, the significance and the purpose of the 
law, that the slave whose ear is to be bored through be 
brought near the door, is declared to be symbolic, since door 
and door-post, having played a role in the deliverance of 
Israel and in the principles of freedom taught at that time, 
are well suited to be reminders to him of the lesson of free- 
dom which he has forgotten, and to help to impress upon 
his mind that he was wrong in choosing to be a slave. As 
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the whole law has but a symbolic significance, its actual 
observance becomes superfluous, if the idea it is to suggest 
can be impressed upon the mind by other means, as, for in- 
stance, by mere words expressing these ideas. Thus the 
practical observance of the law may be altogether neglected. 
In Semahot viii, the following four sayings are men- 
tioned in the name of the Dorshe Hamnrot : 

amm tpxy iKnn n» nmnatD ns? onvn;i :nnoi« nnion '•trm 
nni finxnji ainan isx nnm by nbpn htm'? n«a&? '&!> sbx 
*b nam xl>i mat xb ona vkw D^a»i n^xy dk noi i"p tanan 
.onxrui mm rnoK dik!> onm !>y n!>pn n*o&? !>y nin s!>i naiD 
niD nrnb cm mo inem man n« »mnn!> aiu Rint? dik 
Non dik dk .nenan nxi ntwn na na-ini .noai noa nna !>y 
nona «nn xbv n-p !>j/ nin dix!> nxat? ^ n!>k nson n» nona 
i"p onai nni n*v by mte bpow nana it nn»iKi pu» man' 
5>y nin k!>i nait> «!n nam k!>i mat k5> na t*«^ nona nn noi 
dtij Hint? man !>p&n nnmn met* rm !>y n!>pn b-\v,b nxac 
.noai noD nn» by nin i"n!> trm "inn ino»i man n« amnn!> 
»in ins nipnai 5>na nn^y spjni^ namn naxa -mik Kin tai 
nam!> 5>idb nimi> !>ra nmao n» n^nm n^j> nam lain o new 
tmayni maa mm rami n!>!>p mm a-ine> m!> nian» '3m ^ao 
D'jas nato nm i"p nnan nni .maa nan ^aca n^p mm 
ni!>m»B> by nmitr k!>i ni!>aia «5>i mime ai>i man k!> ww 
5>na on^tf sr»jn k^ mm nnnn ampae* Dnmt<!> {>k*h5» pa aite 
cjaK now sin tai nnai nna nna by ab)yb maa ant? nmn na 
nm npiyn ai!>t? ni^ontJ' a^ax tp5>k 'n nam nx njan niD^t? 
K^i nnann «!>i niynit? «!»i nmn x!> i^kp anax noi i"p anan 
am^st? BiT3k!> tow pa di^ ni^metf ^ ninitf k^i ni5>aiK 
noa nns by ab"\yb maa one> mm ^a .na"pn na!' nm^ vn- 1 

:n"apn na^ D'»^tf vn 11 naai 
The Dorshe Hamurot said (regarding the passage Deut. 12, 
3), "And ye shall overthrow their altars." How have the 
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wood and the stones sinned that they should be destroyed? 
It is merely because some mishap came to man through 
them that the Scripture orders them to be destroyed. Now, 
if the law orders that pieces of wood and stones, which can 
possess neither merit nor guilt, neither goodness nor evil, 
only because they have caused some moral harm to man, 
should be destroyed, then, how much more is a man to be 
punished who causes his fellow-man to sin, and leads him 
away from the path of life unto the path of death? 

The same interpretation the Dorshe Hamurot gave to 
the passage in Lev. 20, 16: "Thou shalt kill the woman 
and the beast." If the woman has sinned, how has the 
beast sinned? But because some mishap came to a human 
being through it, etc. 

Here, again, the Dorshe Hamurot seek to explain the 
ion , significance and real purpose of the law. They reject 
the idea, accepted by the traditional law, that nddd Y'y, idols 
and all connected with them, are in themselves defiling, and 
should be destroyed, for DM3K1 D'xy iKtan no, Of what 
offense can stones and wood be found guilty, and why should 
they be condemned? The purpose and significance of the 
law is, therefore, merely to impress the idea upon us, that 
everything that helps in some way to cause moral evil to 
man, should be destroyed, that man may not be harmed by 
it, that he forget the evil, not being reminded of it by its 
accessories, and never repeat it, and that we should learn 
the lesson to remove from our midst such beings as try to 
mislead others and cause them to sin. Of course, once we 
know the meaning of the law and realize its idea, it is not 
necessary actually to destroy the altars of the idols, for 
there is no defilement or uncleanness inherent in the im- 
plements of idolatry as the traditional law assumes. 
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The same meaning and purpose they found in the law 
of L,ev. 20, 16, which, according to them, does not actually 
bid us kill the beast, but merely suggests that we should 
remove from our midst anything that may remind man of 
a moral evil, lest, being reminded of the evil, man repeat it. 

The third and fourth sayings about the altar stones, 
which are cited here in the name of the Dorshe Hamurot, 
are mentioned, in the Tosefta B. If. vii, among the five say- 
ings of R. Johanan b. Zakkai conceived in the method of the 
homer, ion j'oa, which we shall now quote and discuss one 
by one. 

nan poa toik •'tot p unv tan nm anm neon 
The following five sayings R. Johanan b. Zakkai has uttered 
in the homer method: 

nn-QK rpat? 'jed ti>ia mnxn ^ao nnv ^aa^ !>k"ib» i?j n» <jao 
pTi!* n!>j?a by n!>p!>ptp nt?^ Y'n»5> !>b>o i!>b>b dk>d mn arvaK 

tnns rr , ai' nn^o 

1. Why was Israel exiled to Babylon, and not to any other 
country? Because their father Abraham's house originated 
in Babylon. It is as when a woman becomes faithless to 
her husband — he sends her back to her father's house. The 
significance of the exile to Babylon was to make the people 
realize that they committed a wrong in becoming faithless 
to God, that they acted like a faithless woman, and for this 
reason their fate has been that of a faithless woman, namely, 
to be sent back to her father's house. 

rvtfvn motm nan n^antwD mm!>m now Kinnuitpa-in nim!>3 
tiHpe> i"a i?K>b~\"nn'? bwn i5>b>d sin d^k anao anaoni n&?» 
iDt^n nm inn xiki Dio^ipn n*o i^n ns *oa» Kin ntpxn rm 
ana nj>cn n^ rrw mn Ion n« rwaD jon ni>pl>p .onyn n«i 

n^ t na^n 
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2. Of the first tables it is said, "And the tables were the work 
of God" (Exod. 32, 16), while the second tables were the 
work of Moses, and only the writing was God's (Exod. 
34,1). It is like a King who betroths a wife. He furnishes 
the scribe, the pen, the ink, the paper, and the witnesses [for 
the marriage contract]. But if she becomes faithless to 
him, and later they renew the marriage contract, she has 
to furnish all that is necessary for it, it is enough if the 
King gives his signature. — The purpose of having the sec- 
ond tables made by Moses was to demonstrate to the people 
how wrong they had been in making the golden calf, and 
thus becoming faithless to God, and they did not deserve 
that God should give them the second tables, it is enough 
if He writes His writing upon them. This is the significance 
of the passage Exod. 36, 1. 

3. "And his master" 

The same as in Kiddushin 22b; see above, p. 516. 

!>idb!> ainan n*n no "oi !>m urvbv *iun tub n^aa mre id-i«i 
ainm ubd ft&vi annnt? ijdd nian» •ono bio inv 5>nan nx 
D'ja« nn.i i"p Dnan «!>m .msa id»d narani rmjniB jepd 
pa msa ni!»D«w hit nnaio *6i nwnw xb\ ni«n k^ tr«e> 
rnin ^a !>ra on^p »pjn k!> ainan n»x D'otyat? arra^ !»kib" 
5>ao "ma ma vrb xbw noai noa nnK !>i/ d5>i»5> msa nnt? 

:t!>ia t'pnon 

4. It is said (Deut. 27, 5), "Altar of stones, thou shalt not 
lift up any iron tool upon them." Why has the law for- 
bidden the use of tools of iron and not those of any other 
metal? Because the sword is made of iron, and the sword 
is the symbol of punishment and revenge, while the altar 
is a symbol of forgiveness and conciliation. The symbol of 
punishment should be kept away from the symbol of for- 
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giveness. Now stones cannot see nor hear nor speak, yet 
because they bring about conciliation between the people of 
Israel and their Father in Heaven, the law forbids us to lift 
up an iron tool upon them. How much less should any- 
thing harmful be allowed to come to the students of the law, 
who bring forgiveness to the world. — The significance and 
the purpose of the law are to suggest to us to keep away 
whatever may cause injury from that which stands for rec- 
onciliation ; and our ideal of forgiveness, of which the altar 
is a symbol, should be free from ideas of punishment and 
revenge. We should seek not to hurt those who bring us 
forgiveness. These ideas are the real meaning of the law, 
the actual fulfilment of the law; not to lift an iron tool 
upon the altar is of little or no importance, and may be 
neglected, if once we know what the true intent of the pro- 
hibition is. 

Q»J3K Tp5>k '"i nam nx man nia^p tnax idik Kin nn 
mxn tb ww trjaa dk not i"p onan xbm .m!>B> nii»DDe> 
Divaa!* 5>kib» pa cn^ tti^ddk' by nmno k!>i niiftDit? xh 
n!>ij?a di^ int? mwi na iib5> d^p ViT> mpon "ioik D'otpat? 
tDipon 'je!> Q'o!>t5> vrw noai nea nns S>y 

5. 4a It is said, "Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy 

49 It is evident that 4 and 5 are two different sayings. Each interprets 
a different passage, containing a special law. The one (4) interprets the 
passage Deut. 27, 5, which forbids the use of an iron tool in building the 
altar, even if it be built of whole stones. The other (5) interprets the 
passage Deut. 27, 6, which commands that the stones of which the altar 
is built, be whole, not broken, and not cut by any tool, even if not of 
iron. These two sayings have been contracted into one (comp. Sifra 
I£edoshim, ed. Weiss, 02d, where they appear as but one saying). It seems 
that in the Tosefta they have been taken as one saying, and to fill out 
the number five, the saying of R. Joh. b. Zakkai interpreting the passage 
Eev. 4, 22, has been inserted. But this interpretation does not belong to 
this class, it is not in the homer method. The number, five, mentioned in 
the beginning, is completed, if we distinguish between the interpretation 
of Deut. 27, 5 and 6, and count them as two sayings, as, indeed, they are. 
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God of whole stones" (Deut. 27, 6). That means stones that 
bring about peace. Now stones do not see nor hear nor 
talk, yet, because they bring about peace and reconciliation 
between the people of Israel and their Father in Heaven, 
God wants them to be whole. As the students of the law 
stand for peace in the world, how much more is it necessary 
that they be whole and perfect before God ? 

The "ion, significance and purpose, of this law, is mere- 
ly to symbolize the perfect agreement and harmony between 
Israel and God, and to suggest that those who seek to es- 
tablish peace and harmony in the world must be of a whole, 
and perfect, and harmonious character, as the altar stones, 
the symbols of peace, are whole, not broken and not cut. 
But if once we realize the ideas which the law wants to 
impress upon us, it is of very little importance whether the 
stones of the altar be really whole or not. The important 
thing is not the practical observance of the law, but the 
understanding of what it means to teach us. 

From all these sayings of the Dorshe Hamurot and 
those characterized as "i»n fM, we can see that the name 
Dorshe Hamurot, which, according to our definition, means 
"interpreters of the importance and significance of the law," 
was justly given to these ancient allegorists. It expresses 
adequately their peculiar method and tendency, to seek the 
important element of a law or a story and to explain its sig- 
nificance and purpose. This peculiar characteristic is found 
in every one of their sayings that have been transmitted 
to us, and in those sayings which are characterized as be- 
ing like them, ion pco. We have also found that they did 
not ascribe any real importance to the plain meaning of the 
law or to a story. They sought to find some idea or truth 
suggested or expressed in the law or the narrative of the 
Scripture, and this underlying idea or truth was, according 
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to them, the main purpose for which the law was com- 
manded, or the story was told. They alone could give sig- 
nificance and importance to the law or the story. 

This method did not originate in Palestine. It was not, 
like the method of the Dorshe Reshumot, a Jewish product, 
the necessary result and outgrowth of a Jewish religious 
principle. To the Palestinian Jew the main significance of 
the laws lay in the fact that they were Divine command- 
ments, and, as such, they were important, even if they did 
not suggest any philosophical idea, and even if human un- 
derstanding could not grasp their meaning and find their 
purpose. The tendency to seek some philosophical idea or 
truth, which, if contained in and expressed by the law, would 
give the latter importane and significance, originated among 
the Alexandrian Jews, who were influenced by Greek 
thought. And the method they employed in reading philo- 
sophical ideas into the law, was also an imitation of the 
Greek method of interpretation. As the Greek sought, by 
means of allegoristic interpretations, to find all wisdom in 
Homer, so the Greek Jews sought to find all wisdom con- 
tained or indicated in their law, and their method was an 
allegoristic interpretation, which made the laws and narra- 
tives of the Scriptures express or suggest some recondite 
ideas and philosophical truths (comp. Siegfried, I. c, p. 25). 
In the Dorshe Hamurot, therefore, we recognize the 
Alexandrian 60 allegorists or some of their Palestinian fol- 

50 The origin of the Hellenic allegorist method, which served as a 
model to the Alexandrian allegorists, was the interpretation of the narratives 
and myths of Homer (comp. Siegfried, /. c, 16). If, therefore, the 
reading "1DD instead of inn has any foundation, and is not merely a 
misprint for 10H, then it would designate the method of the Alexandrian 
allegorists by referring it to its origin and to the model they followed. The 
phrase 1DH ]^DS would, therefore, mean simply: Interpret the Scripture 
as if it were Homer, or in the same way as Homer is interpreted. But we 
have found that the correct reading is IDfl. 
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lowers. Accordingly, it appears that the two ancient classes 
or schools of allegorists, the Alexandrian and the Pales- 
tinian, are both mentioned in the talmudic-midrashic liter- 
ature, the former under the name Dorshe Hamurot, the 
latter under the name Dorshe Reshumot. We have seen 
that to the sayings of the Dorshe Reshumot, as well as those 
of the Dorshe Hamurot, there are parallels in the interpreta- 
tions of Philo, which is not at all strange, since Philo was 
influenced by both the Palestinian and the Alexandrian alle- 
goristic methods (see above, p. 328, and Schiirer, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, III,* p. 701 ff.), and his rules were a com- 
bination of the rules of Palestinian teachers and the hermen- 
eutic rules of the Stoic philosophers (comp. Siegfried, 165). 
From the fact that the Alexandrian allegoristic method, 1DD, 
and they that used it, nniDn 'mi , are mentioned in the 
Talmud and the Midrashim, we can see that just as the 
Jewish or Palestinian method found its way to Alexandria, 
and was applied by Philo, so the Hellenic or Alexandrian 
method found its way to the Palestinian schools, and was 
occasionally, though only reluctantly, applied by the Pales- 
tinian teachers of the law. The latter method, however, 
carried with it grave dangers for Judaism, for, as we have 
seen, it tends to make the actual fulfilment of the law and 
the practical observance of religious ceremonies superfluous 
and unnecessary, since the purpose of the laws and com- 
mandments is merely to suggest ideas and teach philo- 
sophical truths. Even in Alexandria, where it originated, 
some objected to it, seeing in it a danger to Judaism (comp. 
Philo, De somnis, I, 16-17). The danger was real, for 
some Jews did, indeed, draw the feared conclusion from 
the allegoristic interpretations of the law, and went to the 
extreme of neglecting altogether the practical observance 
of Jewish religious laws and ceremonies. And they con- 
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tented themselves with the understanding of the ideas sug- 
gested or expressed by these laws or ceremonies (comp. 
Philo, De Migratione Abrahami, 16). In Palestine, where 
this method was a foreign product, the objections to it 
were much stronger. We have seen (above p. 329 ff.), 
that because of its abuse, the Palestinian teachers objected 
even to their own allegoristic method, the method of 
rmwt. But their opposition to the Alexandrian method, 
which was not of Jewish origin, was much stronger, es- 
pecially when the Christians made use of it to show the 
irrelevance of the practical observance of the law. We find 
some utterances of the teachers of the traditional law that 
express the strongest condemnation of the manner in which 
some people habitually use this allegoristic method in their 
interpretation of the Scripture. Thus the "slanderous in- 
terpretations," ian be nnJn, ascribed to Manasseh, the 
son of Hezekiah, which the rabbis condemn (in Sanhed- 
rin ggb, and Sifre Num. 112, ed. Friedman, 330), were such 
allegoristic interpretations, given by some heretic of their 
own times, whom they considered on a level with the 
wicked King Manasseh. The interpretations themselves 
are not given to us; the rabbis apparently did not care 
even to repeat them. For it is evident that the questions : 

:mtn D»tnn kxd^i tron txp vd^ pitn i!»i i&bvb tw!>s 
do not constitute interpretations, rVTUn . These questions 
are merely introductory remarks to interpretations given 
to the passages, Gen. 30, 14; 36, 22. 12, showing how ab- 
surd it would be to take these passages in their simple, lit- 
eral meaning, to think that Moses did not have anything 
better to write in the Torah than such trivial stories. 
These stories are, therefore, not to be taken literally; they 
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are to be interpreted in an allegorical way, to demonstrate 
that they contain some higher ideas, which make them 
worthy of having been written by Moses in the law, as 
the Dorshe Hamurot invested the story of Anah and the 
mules with a recondite truth, for the reason that the lit- 
eral meaning of the story is too trivial to have been re- 
corded in the law unless it conveyed another meaning. 
Such interpretations the rabbis considered slanderous, 
since they imply that the stories of the Scriptures, in their 
literal meanings, are not true and not worthy of being 
told and recorded. In Sifre, /. c, these interpretations 
are repudiated with the remark : 13TD Slats' fMlK "I13D3 
:D1pOM "Oil' DTi *ie>3 , You think the Divine ways are like 
human ways. You assume to judge the Divine law by your 
human standards, and dare judge what is or what is not 
worthy of having been recorded in God's law. 

Another protest against the allegoristic interpretations 
in the method of the Dorshe Hamurot is contained in the 
following passage of the Mishnah Berakot (v. 3) : 

:irnK vpwn T»m wr msw tp bv noixn 

Whoever says, "To the birds' nest extend Thy mercy," is 
to be silenced. The exact meaning of this Mishnah pas- 
sage was not known to the Amoraim; they merely tried 
to guess at it. But the various explanations given by them 
are not satisfactory. In the Palestinian Talmud two ex- 
planations are given, one by R. Phinehas is that it sounds 
like a complaint against God, as if one were to say: Thy 
mercies reach to the birds' nest, but to man they do not 
reach, for Thou allowest man to suffer: 

iniK bin Tern win tbv ip 5>i?n"apn 5>ts> vnna by *un *nip3 

Win xb wm 
The other explanation, by R. Simeon, is, that is sounds 
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as if the Divine mercy were limited to the birds' nest 
alone : 

:Tom imn max jp iv n"3pn b& vnnoi> mvp tm» 
In b. Berakot 33, two other explanations are given: 

ww 'aao i»k ini n^tm rrooa n»up bwm 'jbo ids in 
:nnnj is^x i^«i D^om n"apn ^ itiho 

One says, It is forbidden because in saying so, we create 
jealousy among the created beings, as if God had mercy 
only upon the birds, and not upon His other creatures. 
The other says, Such a saying as the Mishnah forbids, 
declares the rules and laws of God as mercy or love, 
while they are decrees. The fact is that the Mishnah did 
not mean to forbid a man to appeal in his prayers to the 
Divine mercy, by referring to the law of Deut. 22, 6, 
as an expression of His love for His creatures, and there 
is no harm in seeing in the laws of God merely expres- 
sions of love. And when a rabbi once uttered the prayer: 
"Thou hast shown mercy to the birds' nest, show Thy 
mercy and Thy compassion to us also" : iiav }p bv riDn nn« 
U^JJ ami Din, he gained the admiration of Rabbah, who 
expressed himself thus : nnKob "ixnb paio ^n srp n»3, 
"How well this rabbi knows how to plead with 
his Master." These words were said in all sincerity, not 
merely to sharpen Abaye's wits ( "3*6 Tnr6 ) and to 
rouse his protest against this prayer, as explained in Tal- 
mud Berakot 33a. The Mishnah here refers to the peo- 
ple who deny that God meant us to fulfil the law of Deut. 
22, 6, in declaring it to be beneath God to extend His 
mercies to such insignificant creatures as birds in a nest. 
We can find similar interpretations by Philo and by Paul. 
Philo (De somnis, 1, 16) explains the law in Exod. 22, 26, 
in an allegorical way. He says, It cannot mean a real 
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garment, as God would not concern himself about a gar- 
ment, and would not think of prescribing a law for it. 
And Paul, in I Corinthians 9, 9-10, in explaining the law 
(in Deut. 25, 4), says: It is written in the law of Moses, 
"Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn." Doth God take care of the oxen? or doth 
He say it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no 
doubt, this is written. 

He therefore explains the law to mean that the teach- 
ers of religion be supported and provided for, for it would 
be unworthy of God to concern himself with oxen and take 
care of them. To such allegoristic interpretations of the 
law the Mishnah refers in the saying ijpr niDV \p bv iDIKn 
?TDm Whosoever says: "Do God's mercies extend to 
the birds' nest? Can God concern Himself with such 
trivial things?" is to be silenced. We should not listen 
to such interpretations of the law, which deny the neces- 
sity of fulfilling it and observing it practically. 

This resentment against the allegoristic method grew 
greater in Palestine, where there were frequent disputes 
with the Jewish Christians, who used such allegoristic in- 
terpretations of the Scripture in their arguments for the 
superiority of their new religion. The later Palestinian 
teachers rejected its use, and tried to suppress it. They 
could not reject the method of the Dorshe Reshumot alto- 
gether, since the latter was a purely Jewish product. They 
therefore merely restricted its use, but the Alexandrian 
method, the method of the Dorshe Hamurot, being 
a foreign product, could be rejected wholly. This 
explains the fact that in the Palestinian Talmud not 
one saying of the Dorshe. Hamurot is mentioned; 
not even those sayings characterized as "i»n p»3 
are found in the Palestinian Talmud, with the ex- 
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ception of the saying of R. Johanan B. Zakkai (I£id- 
dushin 22b) which, however, is mentioned in the parallel 
passage in the Palestinian Talmud, without being charac- 
terized as "ion PD3 (see above, note 48). In Babylonia, 
however, where they had no religious disputes with Jewish 
Christians, and, therefore, did not have occasion so often 
to note the dangerous side of the allegoristic method, they 
did not object so strongly to the allegorists, not even to 
the Dorshe Hamnrot. It is due to this fact that the few 
sayings of the Dorshe Hamurot and those belonging in the 
same category with them, i»n fDS, have been preserved to 
posterity. 



